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Memorabilia. 


We have found several things of interest 
concerning American bookselling in the 
Bookseller for Aug. 18. In America, be it 
remembered, readers are more willing to buy 
their books than they are in England, where 
the circulating library is apt to be considered 
sufficient. No just comparison between Eng- 
lish and American in this regard can be made, 
however, without knowledge of the average 
size of rooms in the average flats and houses 
throughout the two countries—modern restric- 
tion of space in our ever-multiplying flats 
being in England a strong contributory cause 
of unwillingness to buy books. A, C, Han- 
nay, in an article on developments of the book- 
trade in New York, tells of the ‘‘ film-book ”’ 
for which he predicts a great future. A small 
machine about 18ins. high, which stands com- 
fortably on a table, reels off before you book 
or newspaper in the form of a cinematograph 
film—showing a whole page on a small screen 
on which a new page is made to appear by 
turning a handle at the side. The uses of the 
“film-book ’? are at present chiefly for re- 
ference purposes ; it is said to be the most con- 
venient method for consulting back files of 
newspapers. But books rolled on photo- 
graphic films can be stored by the hundred in 
space which would take only a couple of dozen 
printed books, and though at present the pro- 
cess is being only used for reprints (there is a 
firm which proposes to issue in this form 
every book printed in English before c. 1685) 
there are publishers beginning to experiment 
with using it for new books. These would be 
first-rate specialist books, which have such a 
limited market that they cannot be printed 
economically and yet are of such merit that 
they ought not to be left unprinted. Thus it 


would appear not improbable that the roll will 
replace the codex; and since the work. to be 
photographed must be offered in a good exem- 
plar but will not need many, perhaps—with 
typescript instead of manuscript—we may get 
back to scribes’ work again. 

The article concludes with amusing illustra- 
tion of the promptitude of the American and 
the slowness of the Englishman: ‘‘In 
America the customer is always, every time, 
more important than the rule; in England, 
alas! the rule is practically always more 
important than the customer.” 


CORRECTION to be made in the 

‘“D.N.B.’ and in some other reference 
books dealing with theatrical biography was 
communicated to The Times of Aug. 16 by Mr. 
John Parker, Editor of ‘Who’s Who in the 
Theatre.’ The date of death of Tate Wilkin- 
son, the famous eighteenth-century theatre- 
manager and actor, was recorded by Joseph 
Knight in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as 16 Nov., 1803. This 
having been challenged, Mr, Parker searched 
contemporary newspapers and magazines to 
find the right date, and discovered that the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1803, 
duly records the fact that Wilkinson had died 
on 25 Aug., 1803, a date given also in a letter 
to the ps 3d Charles Mathews which appears 
in Mathews’s memoirs, 


We received the other day the quarterly 

Bulletin of the Australian English Asso- 
ciation (Sydney Branch) for last April, in 
which Mr. A. G. Mitchell, the Editorial Sec- 
retary, criticises the modern use of the word 
‘* angle ’’—reasonably, we think, for we agree 
with him that the literal meaning of a meta- 
phor ought to suggest the metaphorical mean- 
ing naturally, and also that extension and 
various application of the metaphor should be 
possible without making addition to such 
ambiguity and obscurity as the language is 
already cumbered with. That the metaphor 
contained in “ angle’’ does not extend well 
may be seen by the sentences quoted from The 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘ It is tempting 
to suppose that Chesterton inherited his 
foreign angle from a French material ances- 
try.’’—‘‘ His angle is necessarily restricted.”’ 
Mr. Mitchell maintains that the metaphor is 
admissible only in two contexts: ‘‘ If we are 
looking at the part of an object facing us, 
from various points along a straight line, we 
may say that we are viewing the object from 
various angles. If we are looking along the 
object extended before us, without change of 
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the point of view, then we can say that we 
view the object at different angles.’’ Obvi- 
ously strict conformity with this principle 
would banish ‘“ angle ’’ from many places 
where, even in the work of good writers, it 
has found a lodgment. Awkward and meta- 
phorically obscure as the common use is, it 
seems likely to establish itself. The Supple- 
ment to the ‘ N.E.D.’ has nothing to add con- 
cerning it, but we note that it adds an intran- 
sitive use of the verb ‘‘ angle ’’ (vb?) defined 
as ‘‘ to turn or move at an angle, diagonally, 
or obliquely ; to lie in an oblique direction,” 
with illustrations of which the first is of 1835 
and the last of 1897 from The Times: ‘‘ The 
Majestic . . . broke her starboard quarter 
rope, which caused her to angle across the 
entrance and to become jammed.’’ So that 
as verb no _ less than as noun, the word 


‘““angle’’ seems somewhat to be breaking 
bounds. 


WE have received from the London School 

of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London: Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2) four brochures containing 
the programmes in History ; Economics, Com- 
merce and Statistics; Political Science and 
Sociology, and Colonial Administration and 
Anthropology. The last includes courses by 
Dr, Read on Primitive Education, and Magic 
and Religion in Primitive Society; and by 
Dr, Raymond Firth on Primitive Crafts and 
Primitive Religious Ritual and Belief as well 
Nac on Culture by Professor Malinow- 
ski, 


FOR the coming autumn Messrs. George Bell 

and Sons in their ‘ Miscellany’ promise 
several books of outstanding interest. Thus 
Mr. M. Willson Disher in ‘The Greatest Show 
on Earth’ describes, in a lavishly illustrated 
volume that wonder of its day Astley’s Circus, 
the history of which throws light on all the 
amusing side of contemporary life. ‘ Show 
on the Equator’ is Mr. H. W. Tilman’s 
account of experiences in Kenya, many, as 
might be expected, of an adventurous kind. 
Dame Edith Lyttelton is publishing a study 
(‘ Some Cases of Prediction ’) of extra-sensory 
perception directed to the future—based on 
accounts of instances which she has been sup- 
plied with and for which she has obtained 
corroborative evidence. We note also that 
Messrs. Bell are bringing out a revised and 
enlarged edition of Professor Helen Gardner’s 
‘ Art Through the Ages.’ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS DUNLOP WALLACE 
OF CRAIGIE, 


AS everything bearing on Burns even in the 

remotest way seems to be of moment to 
the bardolaters, the lurid career of ‘“‘ Sir” 
Thomas Wallace, who was the oldest surviv- 
ing son of Mrs. Dunlop, the friend of the 
poet, is of interest, all the more as it touches 
the life of the du Mauriers and may also have 
something to do with the mysterious origins 
of Sir Richard Wallace, the donor of the 
Wallace Collection. In one way or another, 
a good deal has been published about Mrs, 
Dunlop and her family, notably ‘ Robert 
Burns and Mrs, Dunlop,’ as viewed in their 
correspondence, which was published for the 
first time (by Hodder and Stoughton) in 1898, 
under the editorship of William Wallace, the 
well-known authority on Burns. But the 
scandalous career of her son Thomas has not 
been followed up. 

Mrs, Frances Anna Dunlop (1730-1815), 
who got to know Burns in 1785, was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wallace, 4th Bart., 
of "Craigie, advocate (1700-70), who was 
twentieth in descent from Richard the Welsh- 
man, the ancestor of the great Sir William 
Wallace. In 1748 she married — tradition 
says it was a runaway match—John Dunlop 
(1707-85) of Dunlop in Ayrshire, who was 
nearly as old as her own father, being twenty- 
three years her senior. She bore him seven 
sons and six daughters. Two of the sons died 
young, while four were in the army and one 
went to sea. The eldest surviving son, 
Thomas Dunlop, a — rip, was born on 
Sept. 18, 1750. On Feb. 22, 1771 (Rogers’s 
‘ Book of Wallace,’ i. 33)—not ‘‘ about 1774” 
as stated by Paterson in his ‘ Ayrshire Fami- 
lies,’ which was followed by William Wallace 
in 1898—he got the encumbered lands of 
Craigie in Ayrshire. But he was compelled 
by the bondholders to sell the last part of 
them in 1783, though he continued throughout 
his life to be called ‘‘ of Craigie.”’ 

On the death, s.p.m. at Craigie House, Aug. 
21, 1770 (Scots Magazine, xxxii. 32) of his 
mother’s father, Sir Thomas Wallace, 4th 
Bart., Thomas Dunlop assumed, wrongfully 
of course, the baronetcy, and he also took 
the name of Wallace, sometimes being de- 
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scribed as ‘‘ Dunlop Wallace ”’ 
times as ‘‘ Wallace Dunlop.” 


Though he seems to have had little or no 
money, he displayed the tastes of a man of 
fashion. Thus it was that on Aug. 2, 1777, 
he assisted the Duke of Hamilton and ten 
others to found the Hunters’ Club, which 
merged into the much better known Cale- 
donian Hunt, in January, 1778. He resigned 
from it in December, 1783. In Sept. 9, 1779, 
he got (by purchase?) a captaincy in the 44th 
Regiment, and three years later he wrote a 
letter to the Lord Advocate, Dundas, dating 
from Doonside, Mar. 23, 1782 (B.M.—Add. 
MSS. 38192 f. 38): 


My lord—I venture to beg the favour that 
you will peruse and cause deliver the enclosed 
letter to Mr. Jenkinson in answer to that 
which your lordship did me the honour to send 
and which has indeed given me great uneasi- 
ness. I cannot take upon me to ask your lord- 
ship’s kind interposition with the Secretary at 
War, tho’ I should esteem it the greatest obliga- 
tion could you favour me leave of absence till 
my health is reestablished to admit of my 
joining with safety to myself. 

have the honor to be, My Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient and very humble servant, 
Thomas Wallace Dunlop. 

N.B. There are 3 captns, of the 44th who 
have never done one day’s duty with the Regt. 
since | was appointed, 


But what is most extraordinary about Wal- 
lace’s career was his matrimonial adventures 
which are difficult to follow, beginning with 
his marriage ‘‘ in Galloway ”’ on Sept. 4, 1772, 
to Eglantine Wallace, the third and youngest 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of 
Monreith, Wigton, and sister of Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon, and Catherine, wife of John For- 
dyce of Aytoun (Scots Magazine, xxxiv. 516). 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, in recording the 
marriage (xlii, 439) calls him of ‘‘ Cravier,”’ 
and gives the bride’s name as ‘‘ Eglestone.”’ 
She Revceeeh him six years later, though 
G. E. C., following the cue of Wraxall, says 
(‘Complete Baronetage,’ iv. 278) that she 
“was divorced,’’ adding that, ‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing,’’ she ‘‘ continued to call herself ‘ Lady 
Wallace.’ ’’ It may be noted that her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Dunlop, who had no love for her, 
told Burns in a letter of April 29, 1778: 
“She has done my family the honour to re- 
nounce all connection with us by a legal and 
public deed’’ (Dunlop-Burns correspondence, 
p. 21). 

The Edinburgh Consistorial Decree puts the 
matter correctly under dates March 2 and 
April 20, 1778, in the following entry : 

Dame Eglintine Maxwell, youngest daughter 


and some- 


of Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, Bt., sued 
Sir Thomas Wallace Dunlop for divorce on the 
grounds of his adultery with various women of 
ill repute in Edinburgh in 1775 and at his house 
of Craigie. The parties were married 1st 
August [sic] 1772. Decree was granted in her 
favour with expenses, and she was found 
entitled to all the provisions in the favour as 
if he were dead. 


He then married, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on Sept. 1, 1783, a widow named 
Brondson, of St. Anne’s, Westminster; 
G. E. C, spells the name ‘‘ Brunsdon.’’ In 
two announcements of the marriage she ap- 
pears as “‘ Miss Gordon ”’: 


Lately Sir Tho. Wallace to Miss Gordon 
— Magazine, November 1783, liii. 

At London Sir Thomas Wallace Bt., to Miss 
Gordon (Scots Magazine xlv. 614). 

Sir Thomas Wallace, Bart. of this parish and 
Elizabeth Brondson of St. Ann’s, Westminster, 
married by licence, September 1, 1783: wit- 
nesses J. Cunningham and William Baird (St. 
George’s Hanover Square registers, i. 350). 


She divorced him at Edinburgh on Sept. 3, 
1787, being entered in the Consistorial De- 


creets as ‘‘ Mrs, Isabella Brondson.’’ The 
entire reference reads: 
Summons at the instance of Mrs. Isabella 


Brondson, spouse of Sir Thomas Wallace, 
Dunlop, late of Craigie, Bt., narrating that the 
parties were married Ist Sept. 1783 (certificate 
of marriage, in which she is described as widow 
of St. Ann’s, Westminster, from the parish 
register of St. George Hanover Square, was 
produced). And they lived together as husband 
and wife for a time; after which Sir Thomas 
gave himself up to “obscene, venereal and 
lewd and adulterous practices.” In particular 
in January and February last, or October, 
November or December preceding, or in March 
or April following, in the Castle or villa of 
Menthe, near Montreuil, in the province of 
Picardy, in France, he had carnal knowledge 
of a woman whom he called his wife, not the 
complainer, and was repeatedly seen with this 
woman; and also in the Hotel de la Cour he 
lived as husband and wife with a woman, not 
the complainer, and co-habited openly with her. 
Therefore, the complainer asks for divorce 
from him on the ground of his adultery. The 
summons was served edictally at the market- 
cross of = and pier at Leith, as he was 
furth of Scotland. 

1787 Dec. 7—Pursuer’s oath de calumnia 
testifying that there was no collusion was given 

fore a commissioner in London. 


There the matter ends. There is not a trace 


of a decree, or any reason for its absence: 
certainly no suggestion of want of jurisdiction 
as G. E, C. (‘ Complete Baronetage,’ iv. 278) 
Indeed, the action seems to have 


suggests. 
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been undefended and oughtesto have resulted 
in a decree in favour of the pursuer if per- 
sisted in and proof produced. G. E. C. calls 
her a native of Scotland.” 

A Torquay correspondent sends me the fol- 
lowing entry in the Imber (Wilts) register : 

1769—Rosina Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter 
(supposed illegitimate) of a person bearing the 
name of Mrs. Brown (and living with Sir 
Thomas Wallace Dunlop Bart., in the mansion 
house of this village) and baptised Jan. 30th. 
The name of the child, Rosina, seems to link 
the mother up with the Rosina Raisne who 
agp as the mother of Godfrey Wallace, 
who married George du Maurier’s sister 
Louise, as noted by Daphne du Maurier in 
her vivid book, ‘ The du Mauriers’ (1936, 
p. 74): 

1830 April 14, at the Eglise Suisse, Paris— 
Godfrey Wallace, secretaire, né & Craigie, comte 
d’Ayr en Ecosse, fils majeur de Sir Thomas 
Wallace, baronet, et de Rosina Raisne, son 
épouse: et Louise Busson du Maurier:.. 
ont recu la bénédiction nuptiale par le 
ministére de Jean Monod, Ministre du St. 
Evangile. . . 

Godfrey Wallace, who was connected with 
our legation in Paris, deserted Louise on her 
wedding night in the Hotel de Paris in the 
Madeleine (ibid., pp. 75, 77, 79). He was 
arrested at Calais at the instance of the bride’s 
brother, Louis du Maurier, the father of the 
author of ‘ Trilby,’ and thrown into prison 
for “ swindling and having abandoned his 
wife.’ A letter written by him in July, 
1830, is quoted in extenso in ‘The du 
Mauriers’ (pp. 82-83). The deserted bride 
sent money on his behalf and he was released 
on July 19, 1830. The notorious Mary Anne 
Clarke, whose daughter Ellen married Louis 
du Maurier, intervened in the case, writing 
to Fladgate, the London solicitor, about God- 
frey, who entered the service of the H.E.I.C. 
(ibid., pp. 86, 87, 89) and died at Bombay, 
Sept. 30, 1822 (ibid., p. 113). 

Charles Rogers states (‘ Wallace Book,’ i., 
p. 87) that ‘‘ Sir ’’ Thomas ‘“‘ espoused as his 
third wife on July 2, 1813, Anne Catherine 
Thirion Melmett.’’ 

Wallace probably met this lady, as he may 
have met Rosina Raisne, during the time, 
1803-1814, when he was a prisoner at Verdun. 
It was certainly then that he met the young 
Earl of Yarmouth, afterwards 2nd Marquis 
of Hertford. After his release, Wallace came 
to England and apparently settled at Brigh- 
ton, where he renewed acquaintance with 
Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, from whom 
he wished to get a commission for his son 


William Wallace in the 10th Hussars, He 
wrote a letter to William from Regent’s Hotel, 
Brighton, Nov. 17, 1814, as quoted in Mr, 
Bernard Falk’s admirable book ‘Old Q's 
Daughter ’ (pp. 195-6) 


My dear son—I have been unwell since my 
arrival at Brighton and unable to leave my 
room after the first day; however the Marquis 
of Hertford has done me the honour to eal] 
upon me, and I spoke to him upon the subject 
of your wish to get into the Tenth Hussars, ,. 
Lord Hertford added, that after the matter was 
put in the proper train, that he would be s0 
kind as to further my views in any manner in 
his power. Nothing could be more kind or 
obliging than his conduct. 


Young Wallace, who was probably the son 
of ‘‘ Sir ’? Thomas by his first wife, Eglantine, 
managed to get into the regiment. Mr. Falk 
says (p. 196) that he ra himself too much 
in the affairs of Mary Anne Clarke and in 
March, 1816, after exchanging into another 
regiment, went to Paris where he was sent to 
the prison of St, Pélagie for debt, from which 
he was not released till 1819. ‘‘ To recoup his 
shattered health,” says Mr. Falk, ‘‘ he joined 
his father at The Close, Kempsford, Glouces- 
ter.” 

Although Mr. Falk does not suuggest it, it 
may have been through the link between Wil- 
liam Wallace and Mary Anne Clarke that his 
brother or half-brother, Godfrey Wallace, 
came to know Louise du Maurier, whose 
brother Louis married Mary Anne Clarke's 
daughter Ellen. 

But what is of much more interest is the 
possibility that the mysterious Agnes Wallace 
or Jackson, the mother of Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, may have been the sister or half-sister of 
William and of Godfrey. There seems no 
doubt that Sir Richard Wallace, who was born 
in June, 1818, was the son of the 3rd Marquis 
of Hertford by Agnes Wallace, or Jackson. It 
is significant that ‘‘ Sir”’ Thomas Wallace 
had a sister named Agnes: she married 
Joseph Elias Perochon, a French royalist 
whom the Revolution drove to London, though 
he returned to Dumfries where his wife was 
buried in 1825. The puzzle of Sir Richard 
Wallace’s birth is discussed at length, though 
rather tentatively, by Mr. Falk in ‘ Old Q’s 
Daughter ’ (pp. 108-112, 197). Mr. Falk finds 
an ‘‘ astonishing ’’ physical likeness between 
Sir Thomas Wallace and William Wallace 
and Sir Richard Wallace, whose portraits he 
reproduces. Sir Richard was called Jackson 
till 1842 when he was twenty-four, and on 
matriculating arms he took those of the 
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Wallaces of Craigie. Agnes Wallace or Jack- 
son died apparently between 1838 and 1842. 

It may be noted that when Mr. Falk issued 
his book on Jan. 28, 1937, he did not know the 
facts about Godfrey Wallace disclosed by 
Daphne du Maurier in ‘ The du Mauriers ’ 
which was published on Feb. 8, 1937. 

Sir Thomas Wallace is said to have died in 
1835. His first wife, Eglantine Maxwell, a 
clever but highly eccentric woman, died at 
Munich in 1803. I have described her at 
length in the Scots Magazine for August, 1937. 
Perhaps we shall yet get near the solution of 
some of the Wallace puzzles. 


Matcotm BuLLocu. 


DRYDEN’S EPIGRAM ON MILTON. 


Tonson’s folio edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
1688, Dryden prefixed the famous lines: 
Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last: 

The force of Nature could no farther go; 
To make a third she joined the former two. 
Malone suggested that the idea was derived 

from Salvaggi’s distich : 


Graecia Maionidem, iactet  sibi 
Maronem, 


Anglia Miltonum iactat utrique parem. 

If that is so, Dryden’s virtuosity has lavishly 
decorated a plain theme. Besides the anti- 
thesis of loftiness and majesty, he has intro- 
duced the once popular notion of the exhaus- 
tion of nature, a notion more simply used 
by Crashaw in his lines ‘ Upon the Death 
of the most Desired Mr. Herrys’ : 

Oh ’twill undo our common mother 

To be at charge of such another. 

Critical opinion on the epigram has changed 
from lofty praise to the lowest vituperation. 
Cowper in 1780 called it the second best epi- 
gram ever made, and wondered it had never 
been translated into Latin, for the admira- 
tion of the learned in other countries. So 
he made the venture himself, though ‘‘ the 
great closeness of the original, which is 
equal, in that respect, to the most compact 
cong I ever saw, made it extremely diffi- 
cult : 

Tres tria, sed longe distantia, saecula vates 

Ostentant tribus e gentibus eximios. 
Graecia sublimem, cum majestate disertum 
Roma tulit, felix Anglia utrique parem. 
Partubus ex binis Natura exhausta, coacta 


Roma 


est, 
Tertius ut fieret consociare duos, 
He did not know that the learned in other 


countries had already been provided for, as 
Johnson’s version first saw the light when 
Boswell published the ‘ Journal’ in 1785. 
The fact that Waller’s grandson was a plain 
country gentleman, and that his son would 
be such another, inspired Boswell to observe 
that a family could not expect a poet but 
in a hundred generations. ‘‘ Nay,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ not one family in a hundred can 
expect a poet in a hundred generations.”” He 
then repeated Dryden’s celebrated lines, and 
some of a Latin translation which he after- 
wards admitted to be his own: 


Quos laudet vates, Graecus, 
Anglus 
Tres tria temporibus secla dedere suis. 
Sublime ingenium Graecus Romanus habebat 
oe grande sonans; Anglus utrumque 
ulit. 
Nil majus Natura capit; clarare priores 
Quae potuere duos, tertius unus habet. 

Here is no hint of disapprobation. John- 
son shows even more clearly than Cowper that 
Virgil’s ‘‘ majesty ’’ is described as a matter 
of language rather than of thought, and 
Saintebaiy said that too. But Augustus 
Hare, who died in 1833, left behind him a 
smashing criticism of Dryden’s lines, which 
his brother printed in the second series of 
‘Guesses at Truth.’ It is a stupid epigram. 
The descriptions would suit any other writers 
nearly as well. What is loftiness of thought 
in a poet as existing without majesty ? 

This is one of the blustering pieces of 
bombast thrown out by those who neither know 
nor think what they are talking of. . In sooth, 
one might as accurately describe the elephant, 
as being made y 4 of the force of the lion and 
the strength of the tiger. 

These be pretty confident ‘‘ guesses,’’ and 
one must reluctantly admit some of their 
force; but it is a pity that Hare weakened 
his case by failing to notice that the majesty 
refers by implication to the expression, not 
the thought. The notion of lofty thought 
expressed in majestic language is not 
* stupid ’’; it is the exclusive ticketing which 
may deserve that epithet. But is not our good 
clergyman rather too serious? Dryden 
wanted to turn out a magnificent compliment, 
and he was quite ready to use his sharp wit 
and his rotund style, even if tongue deviated 
to cheek somewhat in the process of composi- 
tion. He was not very scrupulous about his 
praise of St. Cecilia. This element of insin- 


Romanus et 


cerity was distasteful to Hare, who opens fire 
with the rather unnecessary piece of unction : 
‘* IT would not willingly fail in due respect to 
any man of genius, who has exercised his 
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genius worthily ’’; and preludes his criticism 
of the epigram by a deservedly severe sentence 
on some of Dryden’s plays. He does not allow 
for the recognised hyperbole of compliment. 
Johnson’s sincerity has never been doubted, 
but assuredly he was not on his oath when 
he wrote those lines about panting time toil- 
ing after Shakespeare in vain. If Dryden 
had possessed Johnson’s ready tongue, he 
might have replied to this sort of diatribe in 
some such way as Johnson smilingly answered 
the criticism of Garrick and Langton: ‘“ Pro- 
saical rogues! next time I write, I’ll make 
both time and space pant.”’ 

De Quincey also failed to understand Dry- 
den’s antithesis. Loftiness of thought is 
majesty, he says, and proceeds to regret that 
the finest English epigram happens also to 
be the worst. This paradox he fortunately 
expounds by describing the form as perfect, 
and the thought as a mere blank vacuity. 
Mark Pattison’s epithet is ‘‘ pinchbeck,’’ and 
A, W. Verrall’s “ nonsensical.’”? The attack 
is formidable, and the defence is not for us. 
Dr, Johnson would have been worth hearing 
on the subject, 

As a tame termination to a tame note, 
here are the lines which ‘Horace Walpole 
placed under his print of Pitt in 1755. He 
prided himself on not reproducing the tauto- 
logy of loftiness and majesty : 

Three orators in distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy and England did adorn; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 

The next in language, but in both the last: 

The power of Nature could no farther go; 

To make a third, she join’d the former two. 
Yet his correction is merely an elucidation. 


HIBERNICUS. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante p. 42). 


Hactut. See Hakluyt. 
Happes (Kent, 1515-8), E.C.P. 452 (42). 
Haptynce (Northants, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
(From Old English Hadda ?) 
Hapycup (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1011 
1) 


Hactut (Leicester, fourteenth century), 
Inquisitions post mortem, Edward III, 
233 (16). 

Also Hereford passim. 
(Cf. place-name Lyde, formerly Lude, 
Luyd). 


(1). 
Haxtvyrt (sixteenth century), ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Hawpay (Rutland, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1235 
23 


). 
( = Halliday ?) 
Harkin. Is not this also a place-name? 
Hatmovur (Worcester, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1092 (4). 
Hatyotr (Norfolk, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1095 
). 
( = Hallett?) 
Hancorn (Glamorgan, 1758), Petty Bag, 
Brevia Regia, 145 (2). 
Hannockes (Norfolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1477 
(64) 


(Diminutive of Hann ?) 
Hannyet (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 639 
(48) 


(Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P, 1383 
64 


(Patronymic from Old English Hana), 
Hanowse (Sussex, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1334 (5), 
Hansuert (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 

1228 (8). 

( = Hansard ?) 

Harsterr (Kent, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1288 (10). 

( = French Herbelot). 

(Norfolk, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 537 
45 


(Kent, 1610-1681), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Place-name from Hardres, near Canter- 
bury). 

Harkey (Yorks, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1471 (44). 

Harve (Lincoln, 1547), E.C.P. 1179 (11). 

Harowsyn (Derby or Notts, 1538-1544), 

E.C.P. 938 (43). 

Hawrosyn, Horopyn (Stafford, 1533-8), 
E.C.P. 811 (18). 

(Barber derives these from Norse Oerra- 
bein). 

tomes (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1208 

(54). 
Haskatu (Dorset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1463 (2). 
{Mase (U.S.A., 1861), Bowditch’s Suf- 
folk Surnames. 
( = Norse Hasculf ?) 
Haskins, London Directory, 1924. 
HasKey (Leicester, 1553-8), E.C.P. 853 (16). 
(Forms of Haskayne, given by Harrison?) 
Hasonp (Leicester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1361 
(11) 


Hassar (Lincoln, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1482 (76). 
( = fenman, from hass, a reed, or for 
Hazard ?) 
(Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1441 
(27). 
Hassowe (Chester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1347 
(57) 


Haster (Herts, 1547), E.C.P. 1179 (17). 


( = Hastler 2) 
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Havarp (Worcester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1276 (37). 


Haverp (Oxford, after 1509), E.C.P. 1510 


(20). 
( = Hayward ?) 
Havenock (Lincoln, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 512 


16). 
Pieces, or by-form of Havelock ?) 
Haver. In place-names, does not this often 
mean oats rather than goats? 
(See ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’). 
Havyatr (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1409 
(36). 
Hawenett (London, 1431-1473), E.C.P. 10 
(128). 
Hawrosyn. See HaRowpyn. 
Hawste (Wilts, 1538-1544), 
57). 
short for Hawstead ?) 
Haypyr (Wilts, 1399-1407), Chancery In- 
quisitions, Miscellaneous, 285 (13). 
Hazen (Boston, U.S.A.), Bowditch’s Suffolk 
Surnames. 
Herson (probably Jewish)\ London Direc- 
HEARSON Jf tory, 1920 
(Forms of Hersant ?) 
Heppycue (Dorset, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1320 


E.C.P. 884 


Hecuesone (Lincoln, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1184 
(42). 

Herre (Herts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1436 (1). 
(Barber gives an Old English personal 
name, Hefa). 

Hetterp (Yorks, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1302 (33). 

Hert (Herts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 981 (1). 

Hemser (Leicester, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 287 

(16). 
Henpin (London, 1924), personal know- 


ledge. 
(Cf. Hendy). 
HeneaGLe (Lincoln, 1536), Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. 
a (Essex, 1553-4), E.C.P. 1513 


Hercutes (Middlesex, 1680), Petty Bag, 
Brevia Regia, 64 (1). 
(Place-name from Harracles, in Staf- 
ord ?) 
Herenpen (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1437 


(41). 
Hernpon (U.S.A.), Bowditch, Suffolk 
County Surnames, 
(Place-name from Heronden in Eastry, 
Co. Kent). 
Heriz, Hertc (Northumberland, twelfth 
century), Curia Regis Roll, I. 165. 


(Nickname ; 
Ducange). 
Herkeye (Northants, 1547-1551), 
1289 (42). 

Hernsey (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 821 (40). 
(Place-name from Hornsea, Co, York ?) 

Herson. See Hearson. 

Hexwarp (Survey, 1532-3), E.C.P. 695 (2). 
(Error for Heyward ?) 

Hopson (Stafford, 1443), Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1441-6, p. 201. 

Hostet, Hosror (Suffolk, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 1044 (31-33). 
(Diminutives of Hob ?) 

Hosster, Osster (Lincoln, 

E.C.P. 1002 (15). 
(Old English hoppestere ?) 

Hocyn (London, 1504-1565), 
(53). 

a (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1280 

7) (Norfolk, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 140 
(81). 

(Not likely to be Irish at this date. 
Harrison gives an Old English personal 
name Hoega; not in Searle). 
Hot.ockeE (Sussex, 1547), E.C.P. 1176 (22). 
(Barber gives an Old English personal 
name Holl). 
Hotstoke (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 845 (35). 
(Obviously a place-name, but I cannot 
identify). 
Hotter (Sussex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1269 
(27). 

Hontymoutn (Kent, 1467-1472?), E.C.P. 
1489 (101). 

ae (Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1278 


hericius = hedgehog, see 
E.C.P. 


1538-1544), 


E.C.P. 322 


). 
Hoore (Norfolk, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1278 
(12). 
(Error for Hook ?) 
Horryn (Northumberland, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
815 (58). 
=" (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1111 


( = Hobbin, or place-name hope-ing, i.e., 
meadow in a valley ?) 

Horpe (Stafford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1102 (11). 
( = Orped ?) 

Horr (Gloucester, cir, 1674), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Hortorre (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1381 


Horate, (Somerset, thirteenth- 
fifteenth century), Public Record Office, 


Ancient Deeds B. passim. 
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Horrcott (York, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1011 
48 


Horte (Norfolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1363 (14). 
Howtys (Hants, I.W.; Henry VIII or 
later), E.C.P. 1504 (33). 
(Worcester, 
(68). 
(Durham, 1883), Clergy List. 
Hussuck. London Directory, 1923. 
(Barber gives an Old English personal 
name Hubie). 
Hupmyn (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 826 
(14). 


1538-1544), E.C.P. 


Hutcopre (Berks, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1272 


(Place-name = hill-crest?) 
(London, 1406-1457), 
(667). 
HULSONNE oe 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1211 
7 


(London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
989 (32). 
( = Huddleston ?) 
Huntrorr (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1402 (52). 
( = Huntroyd ?) 
Hussne (Gloucester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1135 (58). 
( = Huish?) 
Hysperve (Northants, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1004 (83). 
( = iron-beard ?) 
J. B. Watts CHaPMan. 
(To be continued). 


E.C.P. 16 


AMES IN CATALOGUES OF MSS.—It 
has always been a matter of regret, I 
believe, no less with the authorities of the 
British Museum than with students, that from 
the beginning the system of including all wit- 
nesses in catalogues of Charters and Deeds 
was not adopted. The need for these names 
to all researchers is so obvious. A like mis- 
take has been made in modern calendars at the 
Record Office. Here we find in quite recent 
lists of ancient lawsuits the provoking words, 
others,’”? which might just as well be 
left out for all the help they give to the 
searcher. May it be urged that the names 
of all parties to ancient litigation are of value 
to research students, and that sooner or later 
they will have to be inserted in calendars? 
And, moreover, that “lists and indexes” 
imply to the modern mind the idea of diction- 

ary order? 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


LETTER OF ROBERT BURNS.—The 
manuscript of the Burns letter printed in 
Ferguson’s ‘ Letters of Robert Burns ’ (1931), 
vol, i, p. 89, with the authority of P. H, 
Waddell’s ‘ Life and Works,’ etc. (1867-69), 
was sent by J. Lockhart to Mrs. Baillie, Dec, 
4, 1845, and is now in the Hunter-Baillie 
Collection at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
The date would appear to be about January, 
1787, rather than the date usually given, 
4 May, 1787, and the place, Edinburgh, 
rather than Lawnmarket. The letter follows 
in full; brackets indicate the portions omitted 
in all the printed editions, 


Robert Burns to the Earl of Glencairn, 
Friday morn, 
My Lord, 


[I have followed your Lordship’s orders and 
have waited upon Mr, Elliott who will be sup- 
plied with the copies when he wants ae 

I go away tomorrow morning early, an 
allow me to vent the fullness of my heart in 
thanking your Lordship once more for all that 
patronage, that benevolence, and that friend- 
~~ with which you have honoured me. 

ith brimfull eyes I pray that you may 
find in that Great Being whose image you so 
richly bear, that friend [which you have bee— 
sic: erased] I have found in you, 

{I came to this town without friend or 
Pe germ. but I met with your Lordship; 
and to you, Your good family I owe in great 
measure all that at present I am and have. 

My gratitude is not selfish design, that 
disdain; it is not dodging after the heels of 
greatness, that is an offring you disdain; it 
is a feeling of the same kind with my devo- 
tion. 

[The only return I shall make your Lord- 
ship is, in all my future life and conduct to 
study never “‘ To shame your favour ”’. | 

I have the honour to be, etc., 
Robert Burns. 


R. H. Hernvet. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


E TWENTY-SEVENTH LETTER OF 

THE ALPHABET.”’ — No one to-day 
seems to know the meaning of this ingenious 
paraphrase. It stands for a kiss and occurs 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s story of a snake- 
girl, ‘ Elsie Venner,’ which perhaps has sunk 
into the limbo of forgotten things. Holmes 


was at his playful best in his answer to a 
lady reader who was puzzled by the phrase. 
She had written that neither she nor Cousin 
Edward could make it out, and he replied: 


My dear Miss Lavinia,—The twenty-seventh 


th 
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letter of the alphabet is announced by applying 
the lips of the person speaking it to the chee 
of a friend and puckering and parting the 
same with a peculiar explosive sound. “Cousin 
Edward ” will show you how to speak his labial 
consonant, no doubt, and allow you to show 
your proficiency by practising it with your 
lips against his cheeks. For further informa- 
tion you had better consult your gra’mma. 


T. C. C. 


WILLIAM JAMES AND SWEDENBORG. 

—William James disliked to be an ‘‘ any- 
thingarian,’’ so he told his boys to call them- 
selves Swedenborgians. His father wrote 
‘The Secret of Swedenborg ’ (Boston, 1869). 
My authority is my eldest sister, who knew 
him and heard him say this in his New 
Hampshire summer home in 1891. Lucy 
Bdmunds (1859-1935) was secretary to Richard 
Hodgson (1855-1905), who collaborated with 
Myers in writing ‘ Human Personality,’ leav- 
ing my sister in charge of his Boston office. 


Aubert J. EpMunpDs. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


A SLANG CONGLOMERATE.—I have 

never heard'a more monstrous thought- 
group than one uttered in my presence by an 
“accounting professor’? in one of our 
Northern universities (name and place on re- 
quest, as we say in America), Several of us 
had been discussing the best way to put a 
petition before the authorities. The discus- 
sion was a little tedious and ineffective, Sud- 
denly this man got the floor and snarled out 
the following : 


What this thing lacks is guts. We need 
something with dynamite in it. We’re milling 
around and all washed out, but we don’t click. 
I defy anybody to produce from either side 
of the water a stranger specimen than this. 


ANGING LONDON. — 1. Clock Tower, 

St. George’s Circus, Southwark. Owing 
to traffic congestion, its removal was ordered, 
ind the borough offered it to anyone who 
would pay cost of demolition and removal, 
but, as no offers were received, demolition 
began on 3 Aug. 

2. St. Anselm’s Church, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square. Built forty-one years ago; 
now to be demolished. Parish to be shared 
between St, George’s, Hanover Square, and 
St. Mark’s, North Audley Street. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘* DREVIN.’’—Can anyone give the exact 
meaning and origin of the word 
‘* Brevin ”’ in the following quotation ? 
Se. 1821 Kane to the King in Hogg (ed.) 
Jacobite Relics ii. 148: 
Let bark and brevin 
Blaze o’er Strathaven, 
When the red bullock is over the bourn; 
Theo shall the maiden dread, 
Low on her. pillow laid, 
Who’s to pay kane to the king the morn. 


W. G. 


SCOTT LETTER: MEANING OF 

‘* ASSESSED.’’—When I was in Tweed- 

side recently a friend showed me a letter he 

had found in a box of old papers. It was 

written by Sir Walter Scott to Andrew Lang, 

Esq., Selkirk (grandfather of ‘‘ Dear Andrew, 

with the brindled hair ’’), and is as follows: 
Dear Andrew 

I shall be obliged to you to get me two game 

certificates for Charles Scott Abbotsford and 


Thomas Purdie, Game keeper not an assessed 
servant. 


Yours truly 


W Scott. 
Abbotsford. 


11 Augt. 1827. 


Neither my friend, who is a lawyer, nor an 
Inland Revenue official, whom he has con- 
sulted, is able thoroughly to explain why Sir 
Walter pointed out that Tom Purdie was not 
an assessed servant. Presumably he did not 
pay any tax for employing a gamekeeper and, 
in consequence,, was required to take out a 
licence for him at the beginning of the shoot- 
ing season, but it would be interesting to have 
the point settled by somebody who is an 
authority on taxes levied on male servants a 
century ago. 

H. G. L. K. 


TUDENT LIFE AT LEYDEN AND 
EDINBURGH, XVIII CENTURY. — 

I am seeking information concerning life in 
the medical schools of Leyden and Edinburgh 
from 1722 to 1800. The topics in which I 
am interested are: 

a. General living conditions with price of 
of board and lodging. 

b. Recreations and social life. 

c. The time-schedule of subjects of study. 

d. Methods of examination, especially in 
the earlier half of the century. 

e. The medical text-books in use, and the 
dates of their publication. 
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I am working at the careers of early 
American naturalists, most of whom received 
their early training in Scotland and England 
—a majority coming to Edinburgh. I shall 
be very glad to correspond with anyone who 
has this information, if it can be documented 
and especially if it can be so from personal 
letters, 

W. M. Smatiwoop. 

Department of Zoology, Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N.Y A. 


PFEROE ISLANDS: THEODOSIA CAND- 
LER.—I recently bought a copy of 
Bird-catching; | or | The Northern Adven- 

turers. | Being | An Account | of | Several 

Methods of taking Birds in the Feroe Islands, 

— in | some other Places. |... London.... 

1823. 


This book was published anonymously, but, 
in my copy, there is a note to the effect that 
this was a ‘“‘ presentation copy to Hannah 
Wagstaffie from the Authoress Theodosia 
Candler who died of consumption at Bawburgh 
on 24th of ? 1825 and was interred in the 
Friends Burial Ground in Norwich.’”” My 
copy also bears: ‘‘B. J. Candler to P. M. 
Candler.’”’ The Curator of the Castle 
Museum, Norwich, has informed me that 
Theodosia Candler of Norwich died on 28 
June, 1825, at the age of twenty-seven,, and 
was buried on July 1. She was a daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Candler, formerly 
of Ipswich and then of Norwich, The father 
died in 1820 and the mother in 1822. Both 
were buried in Norwich. 

I have made considerable enquiries, but as 
I have been unable to confirm the statement— 
that Theodosia Candler was the authoress of 
oe book—I should welcome confirmation of 
this. 

Hucu GLapsTone. 
Capenoch, Penpont, Dumfries. 


IRTH-PLACE OF STEPHEN LANG- 
TON.—The Rev. John Prince, in his 

‘ Worthies of Devon,’ includes Stephen Lang- 
ton as a native of Devon on the authority 
of a letter addressed to Prince in February, 
1793, written from Exeter by Richard Izacke, 
the historian of Exeter City, in which the 
writer states that he found it recorded “ In 
an ancient leger-book lodged in the Council 
Chamber of this City.”’ I possess Dr. Brush- 
field’s own copy of Prince full of additional 
MS. notes by Brushfield himself. There is 
with it a copy of the ‘ Remarks upon the 
Worthies of ona: by G. T. Clark, F.S.A., 
printed in the Archaeological Journal, xxxi., 


pp. 127-151, in which Clark includes Langton; 
but Dr. Brushfield has a MS. note opposite 
the name: ‘‘ Not of Devon.” 

Has any more recent enquiry thrown any 
fresh light on this question? Mr. Lloyd 
Parry (so long the distinguished Town Clerk 
of Exeter) has made much search into the 
City Archives in recent years. Can he give 
us anything more definite on Prince’s claim 
that Langton was an Exonian born? 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 


ALDOCK, HERTS: PLACE-NAME, - 
During the last decade of his life Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1148, 
gave to the Knights Templars, inter alia, ten 
librates of land from his manor of Weston, 
Herts. On this land they developed a flour. 
ishing market-town, giving it the name of 
Baudac (to-day Baldock). Salmon’s ‘ Herts’ 
says that the name represents Baghdad (0.F, 
Baldac, Ital, Baldacco), ‘‘ whence they (the 
Templars) were ejected by the Saracens.” | 
would like to know where information about 
this ejectment and the date when it took place 
can be found. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ETHERINGTON: ELRINGTON, —In 
Forbes Leith’s * The Scots Guards in 
France,’ p. 98, (Reign of Henri IT.) occurs 
a Captain Hetherington who commanded 10 
light horse. He was not a Scotchman, but 
commanded a band of troopers from Northun- 
berland. A letter of his is still extant, writ- 
ten in English to the Duke of Guise, and 
dated Newcastle-on-Tyne, 7 Feb. (1551?) (Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, MS. Gaignerés, 367-368, 
fol. 44-45). 
pt. “ Hetherington’? a mistake for 
Capt. “Elrington ~The latter name is 
sometimes pronounced ‘‘ Hetherington ” in 
this Hampshire village. 
L, E. 


The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


MERICAN BOOK SALES.—Is there any 
list of these comparable to the one of 
English sales, issued by the British Museum 
in 1915? Particulars are desired of any 

American ‘‘ Jones ’’ sales. 
J. ARDAGH. 


‘““() RARE BEN JONSON.’’—On the slab 

which covers his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey thousands of visitors have read year 
after year the poet’s epitaph, ‘‘O rare Ba 
Jonson.”” The story runs that a friend d 
his (said to be Sir J. Young) paid eighteen 
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pence to a mason to have the words chiselled 
on the slab, to give expression to his admira- 
tion. In recent years, however, some Latin 
scholars have raised a doubt as to the sense 
of the wording. They argue that there should 
be no space after the letter O, and that the 
inscription should read ‘‘ Orare [ = pray 
for] Ben Jonson.”’ Can readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
throw any light on this matter? 
J. STEWART. 

Oxford. 

[This emendation, proposed by Mr. 
Christopher Morley, (see The Times July 6, 
1927) was commented upon in ‘N. & Q.’ s. v. 
‘Memorablia’ at cliii. 20.] 


“NEPTUNE’S COAT.’’—Can any reader 
suggest what a ‘‘ Neptune’s coat ’’ was, 
and its use? I have found it mentioned in 
annual inventories of goods from 1645 on- 
wards. 
P. E. Jones. 


AMES FOR THE GLADIOLUS. — This 
fine showy flower seems tliis year—to 
judge from its increasingly frequent use at 
weddings—to be more popular than ever. 
Wherefore it seems a pity that we should have 
no English name for it, to take the place of 
the Latin which is of such doubtful pronun- 
ciation. Has anyone ever suggested an Eng- 
lish name? Who bestowed gladiolus? And 
what is it called in the country of its origin? 
The Oxford Dictionary, I see, mentions “ corn- 
flag’? and The latter would 
surely do very well. Is it actually used in any 


locality ? 
H. S. B. 


POLK-LORE OF RAIN AND SNOW. — Is 
rain, as such and apart from gales or 
thunderstorms, considered in the folk-lore of 
any country to be unlucky? Is snow any- 
where considered to be unlucky ? 
R. L. 


“ DRONOIA.’’—What does the word ‘ pro- 
“ noia ’? mean when stamped in dark blue, 

with a fat dark blue cross above it, on Greek 

postage-stamps in the post? 2 


“\ BEAST, BUT A JUST BEAST.” — I 
know this is a quotation from a school- 
boy’s letter home and describes Frederick 
Temple, later Archbishop Temple, when Head- 
master of Rugby. Who was the boy and when 
did the story first circulate ? -* 


HRASE: “ SOLVITUR AMBULANDO.” 
—The origin of this phrase has been asked 

for twice in ‘N, and Q.’—so I see by the 
General Indexes—and each time without suc- 
cess. King, ‘Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions,’ refers it, as to sense, to Diogenes, with 
a reference to Diog: Laertius, but says nothing 
of the source of the Latin. Am I right in 
thinking that Johnson has a saying to the 
same effect, and, if so, could someone give me 
the reference for that? And I would repeat 
the query, Where does the Latin come from? 


H. F. 


E TARANTULA AND MUSIC.—What 

is, in folk-lore, supposed to be the con- 
nection between this poisonous spider and 
music ? A. E. 


QURNAMES : SCARDEVILL, DAMER- 
UM.—The above surnames occur among 
those of spouses of Geary women in the mar- 
riage records of Geary printed at ante p. 121. 
Scardevill suggest ‘‘Scare devil’’—a nickname 
with a story behind it. Or is the end of it 
merely ‘‘ de Ville ’’? 
Is Demerum likely to be an English name? 


M., N. 


‘DWARD GIBBON: EDWARD GIBBON 
WAKEFIELD.—What was the link by © 
which the families of these two distinguished 
men were connected? Roger Wakefield of 
Preston Patrick, near Kendal, in Westmor- 
land, married, in 1665, Hannah Preston of 
Farleton. He died in 1723. His son Roger 
Wakefield also lived and died at Preston 
Patrick, but his second son Edward Wakefield 
migrated to London and became a prosperous 
merchant. By his second marriage, in 1748, 
with Isabella Gibbon, he was the father of 
Edward Wakefield who, in 1771, married 
Priscilla Bell, great-granddaughter of Robert 
Barclay of Urie, whose mother, Catherine 
Gordon, was descended from Edward 1. To 
them was born a third Edward Wakefield who 
became the father of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field. Isabella Gibbon was a distant relation 
of Edward Gibbon, the historian. 


H. Askew. 


OEM WANTED.—I shall be glad to know 
where I can obtain a copy of the verses 
(eight or ten I believe) entitled ‘ Two views of 
Caledonia.’ I read them a few years ago in one 
of the daily papers where they had been pub- 
lished in response to a similar query. 


Water S. Farmer. 
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THE REFORMATION IN SWEDEN. 
(clxxiii. 116). 


ISTORIES of Sweden, in other lan- 
guages than Swedish, are not likely 

to be common, and as they will probably not 
exceed the length of a volume, there will not 
be space for detailed description. Bain, a 
fair-minded writer, in his one volume on 
‘Scandinavia,’ alludes, of course, to the de- 
struction of the monasteries, but does not 
enlarge upon the subject. It is well to turn 
to descriptions of the reign of Gustavus Vasa, 
the greedy and impecunious monarch who 
struck a deadly blow at Catholicism in 
Sweden. An undoubtedly good account is to 
be found in ‘Gustave Vasa et le réforme 
en Suéde,’ by Jules Martin (1906), for the 
author is a scholar and, being a priest, can 
write intelligently on the controversial matters 
that divided Catholics and Lutherans. He 
has much to say on the ‘‘ Kyrkoplundring ”’ 
in the early days of Gustavus and later on in 
his reign, By a freak of fate, not unknown 
in history, the King seems to have gained 
little or nothing by his spoliation, for what 
he got was swallowed up in suppressing a 
formidable insurrection of the peasants, who 
did not approve of the religious revolution. 
According to Martin the change of religion 
in Sweden ‘in its essential features had taken 
place by 1545. But there is a name that 
occurs again and again in the history of this 
troubled period ; it is Vadstena. The traveller 
by the canal from Gothenburg to Stockholm 
will perhaps have visited the sleepy little 
place on the shore of Lake Wetter, and 
admired the mediaeval chapel which still re- 
tains traces of beauty and majesty. Vadstena 
was the home of St. Bridget, the best-known 
of Sweden’s saints and a conspicuous figure 
in the history of the fourteenth century. For 
many years after the death of Gustavus (1560) 
the convent continued to exist and even flour- 
ished—an islet of tranquil and fruitful devo- 
tion in a wild sea of Lutheran fanaticism. 
For John, King of Sweden, had married a 
devout Catholic and found it expedient at 
times to court the Pope; hence he assisted 
the nuns with money and gave the institution 
scope for development. This seemed mon- 
strous to his successor, Duke Charles, who 
expelled the eleven inmates and inaugurated 
a second period of spoliation here and else- 
where in Sweden (1595), which swept away 


all that had ae the rapacious agents of 
Gustavus. The Comtesse de Flavigny in her 
‘Sainte Brigitte de Suéde,’ has written a 
pathetic account of the last days of the nun. 
nery, and a noble and touching lament on the 
fate of the once famous town. Interesting 
matter may also be found in Pastor’s ‘ Lives 
of the Popes’ (vol. xxiv., etc.). 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


One of the most popular accounts, 
in English, of this European upheaval, 
was 7. H. M. D?’Aubigné’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation,’ 5 vols., 8vo., which 
first appeared in 1838; reprinted 1853, 1863, 
1869 and 1878. Not having access to a set 
at the moment, I cannot say how far the. work 
deals with Sweden. 

J. A. Wylie’s ‘ History of Protestantism, 
Illustrated, 1875-76,’ 3 vols., 4to., should also 


be consulted, Jaccarp. 


AMB”’: “ CRAMBE ”’ (clxxiii. 115), 
—The.crambe of the ‘ O.E.D.’ is simply 
the Latin word taken from Juvenal, vii. 154, 
Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros, 
in Barten Holiday’s translation, 
Such oft-dress’d Colewort does poor i 
ill. 


Juvenal’s line has become proverbial. He 
is generally supposed to have had in 
mind the Greek saying dls Oavaros. 
No scholar could pronounce crambe as any- 
thing but a dissylable. I have not seen the 
article in the ‘O.E.D.,’ but in the passages 
of Oalfhill (1565) and Gauden (1649) cited by 
T. L. O. Davies, the writers as educated men 
presumably know their Juvenal. Indeed, the 
Latin line has become so familiar that a 
German lexicographer derived from it the use 
of Kohl (casbage) in the sense of wearisome 
gabble; but others regard this as a piece of 
thieves’ slang. It would certainly be very 
curious if crambe with an ignorant mispro- 
nunciation had degenerated into a piece of 
Suffolk dialect. Till definite proof can be 
produced I remain sceptical. 


Epwarp BEnSsLy. 
St. Albans. 


The word crambe appears in ‘ Ogilvie’s Dic- 
tionary,’ and the meaning given is sea-kale 
or sea-cabbage—found wild on sandy shores, 
and long used as a substitute for young cab- 
bage by the country people in those places 
where it is plentiful, 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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gtd COUNTESS OF BEDFORD (clxix. 

153, 195; clxxi. 229).—The question as to 
whether the Countess of Bedford was ever a 
mother is settled once for all by the enclosed 
passage from a letter by John Chamberlain 
to Sir Dudley Carleton on Oct, 5, 1611. It 
runs thus: ‘‘ The Countess of Bedford mis- 
carried of the child there was so much hope of. 
She is now the Queen’s only favourite.’ 


C. A, BrapForp. 


VERTED GAOLS (clxxiii. 117).—The 
former gaol of Selkirk is now used as the 
library, the books being shelved in what were 
at one time the cells. When I was shown over 
some years ago, by the librarian, I noticed 
that some of the recent additions, including 
not a few of the popular works of fiction, 
were to be found—appropriately enough, oa 
haps—in what was once the condemned cell ! 


H, G. L. K. 


The prison in Lancaster Castle was closed 
some years ago, when all the prisoners from 
this district were sent to Preston Prison. The 
prison was then used as a training-place for 
men of the Lancashire County Police, but this 
has been recently given up and the building is 
now vacant. 

The prison for Cheshire at Knutsford was 
closed several years ago, and was then used 
for some years as a_ training-school for 
divinity students, known as the Knutsford 
Test School: this was transferred some years 
ago to the Rectory House at Hawarden, given 
for the yertese by the late Lord Gladstone, 
where the Rev. Richard Higgins Vernon 
Burne has been principal. He has just been 
appointed hacen of Chester, in succes- 
sion to Bishop Norman Tubbs, who has be- 
come Dean of Chester, 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


During the Great War the bulk of the re- 
cords in the Public Record Office were removed 
for safety to Bodmin Gaol. Ruthin (Den- 
bighshire) Gaol is now, I think, used for 
County Council offices and a library. 


R. S. B. 


THE MASSACRE OF AMBOYNA (elxxiii. 
" 116).—A very detailed account of this hor- 
tible crime, involving the torture and execu- 
tion of a number of innocent Englishmen by 
the Dutch under the villain Van Speult in 
1623, is to be found in ‘ Ledger and Sword ’ 
(Vol, i., chap. vi.) by Beccles Wilson, Long- 


mans Green and Co., 1903. The names are 
given of the sixteen victims who, after suffer- 
ing excruciating tortures, were finally 
executed, as well as of the two whose lives were 
spared. The reason for the tortures, which 
were in the first instance also inflicted on some. 
Japanese and a Portuguese, was to extort false 
confessions inculpating the English in some 
imaginary plot against the Dutch, so that Van 
Speult might be in a position to produce some 
evidence in justification of his action, which 
had as its real object the removal of his Eng- 
lish trade rivals from that part of the ah 


H. E. Rupxrn, 
Major. 
Compton, Guildford. 


J. R. may be interested to know that a 
good account of the Amboyna massacres was 
published in the May issue of the Monthly 
Chronicle (Newcastle) for 1891. It was con- 
tributed by the well-known Newcastle jour- 
nalist, James Clephan. All full description 
of the tortures is given, accompanied by an 
illustration taken from an engraving in the 
“ Cabinet of Curiosities.’ Whether this can 
be described as the best detailed account is a 
matter of personal opinion, 

Clephan supplies the names of ten English- 
men who were executed by ‘‘ stroke of the 
sword,”’ viz., Captain Gabriel Towerson, 
Samuel Coulson, Emmanuel Thompson, 
Tymothy Johnson, John Wetherall, John 
Clarke, William Griggs, John Fardo, Abel 
Price and Robert Browne. 

The story of these executions is said to 
be told at large in the folio Collection of 
Voyages and Travels made by John Harris, 
D.D., F.R.S., and published in 1744, with 
an engraved illustration of their sufferings 
and death. 

H. Askew. 


THE BURIED LOVERS (clxxiii. 48, 100).— 
Very many years ago, when I was a little 
boy, one of our domestics, a country girl 
from Sir John Fastolf’s Caister, used to sing 
the ‘ Ballad of Lord Lovel and the Lady 
Nancy Bell.’ I have forgotten some of the 
verses, but the ballad opened as follows: 


THE BALLAD OF LCRD LOVEL AND THE LADY NANCIBELL. 


Lord Lovel he stood at his Castle gate a-combing 
his milk-white steed, 

When up came Lady Nancy Bell to wish her 
lover good speed. 

Oh where are you going Lord Lovel? she said, 

Oh where are you going said she. 

I am going my Lady Nancy Bell, far away, 

foreign countries to see 


| 

| 
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When will you be back? Lord Lovel she said, 

when will you be back? said she.’ 
In a year or two, or three or four, I’ll be 

back to my Lady Nancy. 

He had not been gone twelve months and a day, 
foreign countries for to see 

When disquieting thoughts came into his head 
about his dear Lady Nancy, 


Here my memory fails me, but no doubt 
Lord Lovel returned to his home, probably 
Docking, in Norfolk, where the Lovels lived, 
and, finding the place in a commotion, 
enquired as follows: 


Oh what is the matter? Lord Lovel he said, 
Oh what is the matter? said he 

A Lord’s Lady is dead, an old woman said, 
and some call her Lady Nancy. 

So he ordered the grave to be opened wide and 
the shroud to be withdrawn 

And he kissed her pale lips a thousand times 
till the tears came trickling down. 

And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
and out of Lord Lovel’s a iar, 

And they grew and they grew to the church 
steeple’s top, until they could grow no 
higher, 

So entwined themselves into a_ true-lover’s 
knot for true-lovers all to admire. 

It is somewhat of a coincidence that the 
church at Docking is dedicated to St. Mary. 


R. H. F.s.A. 
Great Yarmouth. 


ADY GLANVILLE: ALLEGED INSAN- 
ITY (clxxiii. 115).—Lady Glanville was 
one of our earliest entomologists. The ‘‘ Lady 
Glanville Fritillary ’’ is called after her—it 
is said because she was the first to discover it 
as a distinct species of fritillary. 
OnsLow. 


PORTMANTEAU WORDS (clxxiii. 9, 51). 
—These syllabic syntheses—little mon- 
sters roaming about unregistered, most of 
them, by the dictionaries—are of various types 
and many degrees of coalescence. The 
‘N.E.D.’s’ definition of “ blended sounds 
and combined meanings,”’ quoted by the first 
correspondent, is fairly satisfied by ‘‘ slithy,’’ 
the two elements of which are almost as per- 
fectly fused as Caliban himself. All the 
sounds of ‘‘ lithe ’’ are incorporated, and four 
of the five sounds of ‘‘ slimy,’’ two being com- 
mon to both words. But many portmanteau 
words merely link their two parts by means 
of one or more sounds belonging to 
both: ‘‘ Bakerloo,’’ ‘‘ stroam,’’ ‘ petrollick,” 
‘* meamble,’’ and the “‘ rigmarolliad ’”’ of ante 
p- 94, which recalls ‘‘ the Log-rolliad.’’ 


“* Outsize ’’ is yet another partially telescoped 


word, if I am right in thinking I remember it 
as ‘‘ outside-size.’’ The crudest type of port. 
manteau word consists of a fragment of one 
word stuck on to a fragment of another, with. 
out a common sound to join them—the cen. 
taurs and mermaids of that kind: ‘‘ brunch,” 
““squarson,”’ ‘‘ electrocution,’’ ‘‘ Gerryman. 
der.’’ The last two have come to us from the 
U.S., and represent a considerable import- 
mantotal. Thence also came ‘‘ Amerindian,” 
coined by American ethnologists (encouraged 
perhaps by the success of ‘‘ Eurasian ”’) asa 
short name for their native tribes; and 
‘“ Roneo,”’ which is made up of two first parts 
only (ante loc. cit.). The tightest-packed 
bal portmanteau I can call to mind is 
‘* Anzac,’’ with its four ideas in five letters, 
Does any synthetymologist carry a fuller one 
in his memory ? 
W. W. Grit. 


EFT-HANDED WAYS  (clxxii. 459; 
elxxiii, 32, 85).—Right-handedness may 
have begun pretty far down the evolutionary 
ladder. 1 have just read in ‘ Some Oxford 
Pets,’ by W. Warde Fowler and Mrs. Wallace, 
a casual remark that somebody’s pet jerboa 
“eats canary seed, taking up each individual 
seed with the baby-like right hand.’’ 
Do monkeys show any preference, when not 
using both hands at once 
W. W. G. 


ODERN ENGLISH DIALECT WORDS: 
““HAGARS ” (clxxiii, 47, 87).— 

‘* Hagar,’’ with many slight variations, is 
the O.E. haga, with the unchanged meaning 
of a haw, the fruit of the hawthorn—literally, 
the ‘‘hedge-thorn.”” ‘‘ Haga ”’ lived on in 
country speech, but was refined into “ haw ” 
in less vulgar circles, as Mr, Forsp learned 
about 1880; the softening of the word must 
have occurred long before then, however, since 
my ‘ Shorter Oxford Dictionary ’ finds ‘‘ haw- 
finch ’’ in use in 1674. The ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ under “‘ Hag,’’ gives a_ large 
number of variants and their localities. In 
parts of Somerset the term ‘‘ Pipsy-pears ” is 


current; i.e., Pixy-pears, 
W. W. 


BLIZABETH’S ESSEX LITERA- 
TURE (elxxiii. 117).—Two recent books, 
each excellent in its kind, include Robert 
Devereux, second Ear] of Essex, as an active 
character (in the ‘‘ Dramatis personae”). 
Both works are issued by the Shakespeare 
Press of Stratford-on-Avon, at 7s. 6d. each. 

(1) Chambrun (Countess de), ‘ My Shakes 
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re, Rise!’ ; crown 8vo., pp. xvi. 366, with 
plates and portraits. This is a Life of 
Shakespeare, his friends and foes, woven into 
narrative form, though closely adhering to 
facts, all carefully set forth in appendixes. 
Not only has it been translated into French, 
German, Italian and Hungarian, but is now 
being dramatised for one of the leading Paris 
theatres. 

(2) Gruner (E. Hamilton), ‘ With Golden 
Quill’—A cavalcade (or drama) depicting 
Shakespeare’s life and times; 8vo., pp. xii. 
210, with twenty views and portraits (includ- 
ing one of Essex). Some of the pictures are 
uique. An attractive play, presented in 
thirty scenes, by nearly two hundred different 
characters, founded on history and fact, with 
certain needful imaginary links. Essex 
plays a prominent part herein, 

Two dramas appeared in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, taking Essex as the central figure. 

(1) Jones (Henry), ‘ The Earl of Essex. A 
tragedy.’ 1753. 

(2) Brooke (Henry), ‘ The Earl of Essex. A 
tragedy.’ 1761; reprinted 1768. 

While Sheridan was talking to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson upon the merits of this second play, 
he was requested by Dr. Johnson to furnish a 
specimen of its excellence, as the latter had 
neither seen nor read it. Sheridan repeated 
the last line of the first act: 

To rule o’er freemen, should themselves be 

free. 

“This mode of reasoning,’’ observed the 
Doctor, ‘‘ is conclusive in such a degree that 
it will lose nothing of its force even though 
applied to a more familiar subject, as thus: 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


This ridicule reached the author, who altered 
the line in the second edition. - 
W. J. 


N. Y. will find some references to the Earl 
of Essex in ‘ The Knight of the Needle Rock,’ 
ty J. M. Wilson. Published by Elliot Stock, 
195. Now out of print, but can sometimes 
be had second-hand. 


A. E. Swanton. 
Haslemere. 


THE BASEMENT (clxxiii. 117).—There are 

no statutory provisions or ‘‘ municipal 
regulations,’ as far as I am aware, limiting 
the number of storeys which may be “ dug” 
wderground, and I have no information as 
to the ‘‘ deepest-dug house known.’’ The 
power of the local authorities to require 
proper ventilation in houses, shops, workshops 


and work-places is an important factor tend- 
ing to prevent the construction of underground 
storeys to any considerable extent. 


G. B. J. ATHOoE. 


AND LYCAEUS (elxxii, 352, 

447, 462).—The writer is grateful to the 
correspondent who at the second reference 
kindly sought to answer the query regarding 
Lycidas ’’ and ‘‘ Lycaeus.’’ Doubtless in 
some measure for the reason that the pub- 
lished query is not the query as it was sub- 
mitted in MS., the correspondent appears 
partially to have misunderstood the question, 
namely :—Was Milton influenced in his selec- 
tion of the name Lycidas, and perhaps in 
some details of his monody, by the Lycaeus 
tradition mentioned, one whose currency in 
England during the generation of the poet’s 
elegy is suggested by its appearance in Alex- 
ander Ross’s Pansebeia? It is in part for the 
reason that Virgil’s Eclogues (as well as pre- 
ceding and subsequent pastorals of his tradi- 
tion) do ‘‘ contain more than one Lycidas,”’ 
that the question was asked. Furthermore, 
as Professor George R. Coffman has 
adequately shown in his ‘ The Parable of the 
Good Shepherd . . . and Lycidas,’ elh, iii, 
101-13, the essential content of ‘ Lycidas ’ 
scarcely proceeds from the pastoral tradition 
established by Theocritus, Moschus, Bion, 
Virgil, and their followers. Ross’s ‘ Pan- 
sebeia ’ is of course not a poem. 


Grant McCottey. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 


ITERATURE: EXCITEMENT AND 
ENTHUSIASM (clxxiii. 10, 52). — The 
excitement of reading novels in daily parts is 
charmingly expressed in a short story of the 
German journalist and writer Rudolf Geck, 
‘ Der Roman und die Sterbende,’ published in 
the author’s book — ck. erzéhlt von Tieren, 
Kindern und Begegnungen (Frankfurt a. M., 
1929, p. 35): A dying old lady has the only 
wish to know, before » death, the progress. 
and the event of a novel, just appearing in 
her favourite journal. One member of the 
editorial board of the paper having read to 
her, from manuscript, the end of the novel, 


she recovers, Otro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


Louls XVIII AT GOSFIELD (clxxiii. 46). 

—To the English domestics concerned with 
answering the bells at Gosfield Hall when 
Louis XVIII lived there, it may not have 
seemed strange that there was a ‘‘ Prophet ’’ 
in the king’s household. ‘‘ Prophet,’’ a mere 
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word, had churchly associations, and with 
these exiles, ‘ Frenchies, and Papists at 
that,’’ nothing was to be wondered at. When 
the rather rustic local bell-hanger was told 
to put inscriptions under the bells on the 
ground floor, probably the order was conveyed 
through the housekeeper. An unquestioning 
man, he understood her to say: ‘‘And this is 
the bell of the Prophet’s chamber.’’ The 
mistake, perhaps never recognised, is under- 
standable. 1 suggest that the inscription 
should have read: ‘‘ The Provost’s chamber.”’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Ringmore, Devon. 


NTHONY ASKEW (elxxiii. 117).— 
Richard Welford in his ‘Men of Mark 
’Twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ wrote a biographi- 
eal account of Anthony Askew which appeared 
in the Monthly Chronicle (Newcastle) for 
December, 1837. As this probably contains 
many items which do not appear in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ it may be useful to give a sum- 
mary. 

Anthony was the son of Dr. Adam Askew, 
born three years before his father settled in 
Newcastle. His early education was at Sed- 
bergh and at the Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle, where Richard Dawes, an eminent 
Greek scholar, was headmaster. In due 
course he ed to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he began to collect books 
and manuscripts relating to his favourite 
studies, and in 1745 graduated B.A. He 
was next sent to the University of Leyden, 
and after a year’s study there, went in the 
suite of the British Ambassador to Constan- 
tinople. He remained abroad till 1749, visit- 
ing Athens and Hungary, and returning home 
through Italy and France. In 1705 he took 
the degree of M.D. at Cambridge, where he 
commenced to practise. From Cambridge he 
removed to London, and in 1754 was elected 
— to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. His 

ouse in Queen’s Square, it is said, was 
crammed full of books from cellar to garret. 

He died at his house at Hampstead 27 Feb., 
1774, and in the following year his valuable 
books were sold by auction. The King and 
Dr. Hunter each bought to the amount of 
£500. Dr. Bure, commissioned by the King 
of France and many foreign collectors, bought 
to a similar extent, and the trustees to the 
British Museum also purchased extensively. 
A curious and valuable account of this sale 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazne, vol. 
xiv., p. 284. 

Dr. Askew’s second wife had died 2 Aug., 


1773, leaving him with twelve children, the 
eldest of whom was under twenty years of 
age when he himself died. The care of the 
family was undertakn by his brother, Henry 
Askew, of Redheugh, Gateshead, to whom his 
nephews and nieces erected a beautiful mona. 
ment in the church of St, Nicholas, Nev. 
castle, 

A fine pape of the doctor, engraved by 
Holgate, from the original in Emmanuel Col. 
lege, Cambridge, is published in Ames’s 
‘Typographical Antiquities.’ There is also 
a clay model of him (made by a Chinaman 
under somewhat whimsical circumstances) in 
the Royal College of Physicians, presented 
by his daughter, Lady Pepys, widow of Sir 
Lucas Pepys, Bart., M.D, 

H, Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


LINK WITH NELSON (clxiii, 454; 

elxiv. 12; clxxii. 430). — On the south 
wall of Wensley church is a tablet to the 
memory of Peter Goldsmith, who died June 
16, 1836, aged sixty-four. This tablet was 
placed there at the cost of his numerous 
friends in the parish, 

Goldsmith was a native of Leyburn and 
ship’s surgeon at Trafalgar, and he was one of 
the two men in whose arms Nelson expired 
The other was also a North Riding man, the 
Rev. Alexander John Scott, Vicar of Catterick 
from 1816 to 1846, who was then acting as 
chaplain to Nelson. Mrs. A. Scott Gatty, 
who compiled the book on sun-dials, was the 
daughter of the Rev. A. J. Scott. 


H, Askew. 


ANWELL CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE 
(clxxiii, 99).—F. G, Brabant, ‘ Oxford- 
shire’ (Little Guide) 4th ed., 1924, says of 
Hanwell that it contains the Tudor Castle or 
castellated mansion of the Copes, who lived 
here in the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, and mentions Sir Anthony Cope in the 
reign of Elizabeth and his son Sir William 
Cope who entertained James I in 1624. 

The Copes had earlier associations with 
Oxfordshire than the Hanwell one, for 4 
William Cope of Banbury was cofferer to 
Henry VII. His son, Sir John Cope, married 
Bridget, daughter of Edward Rawleigh of 
Farnborough, Warwickshire. He became lord 
of the manor of Eydon in Northamptonshire 
in the reign of Henry VIII. (See ‘ English 
Topography Northamptonshire,’. Gentleman's 
Magazine Library, 1896). 

H, ASKEW. 
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WITH NAMES FROM FIC- 
TION (clxxiii, 67, 121).—In addition to 
the Falstaff at Gads Hill there is the Merry 
Wives of Windsor which is, or was, to be seen 
at Old Windsor. At Stevenage there is Our 
Mutual Friend named after Dickens’s novel 
of that name. At Blackpool, Wigan, and 
other localities there is Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which was originated by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s well-known book of that name. Then 
at Bethnal Green and Clapham may be seen 
the Vicar of Wakefield. The Tam O’Shanter 
at York and other places in Cumberland re- 
vives memories of Burns. The Doctor Syntax 
at Preston was so named from Combe’s ‘ Three 
Tours of Doctor Syntax.’ 


H. AsKEw. 


DENTAL SUPERSTITIONS (clxxiii. 11, 

81).—In my native county, Durham, it 
is, or was formerly, the belief that if a baby 
cuts its teeth very early another baby may be 
expected. There is a proverb which says 
“goon teeth, soon toes,’’ meaning another set 
of them. A further belief was that if the 
baby tooths first in the upper jaw it means 
death in infancy, 

On a tooth coming out the cavity should 
be filled with salt and the tooth thrown into 
the fire at the same time repeating the words 

Fire, fire, burn bane, 
God send me my tooth again! 


H, Askew. 


({IBBON FAMILIES (clxxiii. 116).—James 
Gibbon, the indigo planter, married, 
1 Jan., 1808, Miss Macintosh. His third 
daughter, Eliza, married, 12 Mar., 1834, 
Lieut. William Nisbett (1811-1835), 64th Ben- 

N.I. His fourth daughter, Ann, married, 

April, 1834, as his first wife, Lieut.-Col. 
Ralph Smyth (1812-1886), Bengal Artillery. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR OF QUINTON (elxxiii. 

80, 120).—A few years ago the county 
boundaries of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Warwick were readjusted, on a give-and-take 
principle. For example, the main route from 
Stratford-on-Avon to Oxford and London 
ued to wind through outlying and intersect- 
ing bits of those three counties, changing 
every few miles. One bad result of this 
chaotic arrangement, among others, was that 
this much-used road got mended, at odd times, 
im patchwork sections, by three different con- 
trolling staffs, 


Quinton lies on the right-hand side of this 
route and was affected by the official altera- 
tion; while Shipston-on-Stour, formerly in 
Worcester, is now part of Warwickshire. The 
change-over made police control and postal 
services easier, among other advantages. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


MEMORIALS TO FOREIGN PRISONERS 

OF WAR (celxxii. 409; clxxiii. 16, 124).— 
The replies so far elicited by M. U. H. R. are 
most interesting. Of course, there are several 
individual graves to the French prisoners of 
war in the graveyards of certain parishes 
adjacent to Dartmoor prison, where they were 
confined, which are duly recorded in the 
various histories of Devon in the ‘ Western 
Antiquary,’ and elsewhere. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


REENWAY AND PYKE FAMILIES 
(elxxiii. 116).—A William Greenway 
rege of Staffordshire) had a son Richard 
whose cousin and heiress, Helen, married 
William, son of Robert Biddulph of Biddulph, 
and his wife Cecily, daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas Overton of Overton. I have no other 
reference to William Greenway or his son. 
think they flourished early in the sixteenth 
century. This may interest E. F, M. 


James Seron-ANDBRSON. 


ILVER IN CHURCH BELLS (clxxiii. 
117). — I do not know the date when 
silver was first used in the making of church 
bells, but the famous bell at Erfurt, in Ger- 
many, is considered to be of the finest bell- 
metal, having the largest proportion of silver 
in it. It is named Susanne and weighs 
275 cwts, 
James Sreron-AnDERSON. 
The Haven, Maxwelltown. 


SE OF THE ACCENT IN SPANISH 
(clxxiii. 117).—The ammar of the 
Royal Spanish Academy (Gramatica de la 
Lengua Castellana por la Real Academia 
Espaiiola, nueva edicién reformada; Madrid, 
Perlado, Paez y Compaiiia, 1920), contains a 
study of the accents used in Spanish. See 
Cap, xxxii., pp. 506-560—‘‘ De los acentos.’’ 
G. W. Wricur. 

AID- OF - ALL- WORK’S EPITAPH 
(clxxii. 7).—In Lady Johnson-Ferguson’s 


collection of ‘ Epitaphs’ (second series), p. 
80, this epitaph is given as from Leeds. 


T. G. S. 
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Newcomers and Nomads in California. By 
William T, Cross and Dorothy E, Cross. 
(Oxford University Press for Stamford 
University Press, California, 7s, 6d. net). 


puis book is rather oddly printed by a pro- 
cess which is called photolith in the 
style one associates with a typewriter. It 
should interest anyone concerned. with the 
urgent problems of to-day, for it considers 
the special measures taken to meet the large 
influx of ‘‘ transients’? with no means of 
supporting themselves who flocked into Cali- 
fornia in 1933 and led to national action by 
the Federal Government. The pressure on the 
State has not since relaxed, and it is well- 
known that, while the Englishman has a pre- 
ference for his native district, the American 
is always ready to move on. ‘‘ As many as 
one-fifth of the population,’’ the authors note, 
“ are vuntinncily taking up residence in other 
than their native states.’’ What can one do 
with the transients who are destitute and 
often in poor health, if not diseased? As 
many as 34,213 of them received federal re- 
lief in California at the end of 1934. That 
State attracts by its large farming area pro- 
viding seasonal employment and its pleasant 
climate. Welfare agencies, public and pri- 
vate, were subjected to a strain they could not 
bear. Then the federal plan came into being 
with an elaborate attention to detail which 
is characteristic of American work. A field 
investigation was made during July, 1933, 
and men were sent to live with and study 
the migratory population, which had been 
encouraged by fee rides on the railways. 
These transients, however, had no special ten- 
dencies to crime or the wanton destruction of 
property, ranking in this regard above the 
ordinary hobo. A one-day census of them 
was taken on Sept. 1, 1933. The federal plan 
included transportation of unadjusted non- 
residents back to places where they had longer 
and more substantial associations and a stan- 
dard sheet for the record of every case. 
Shelters and concentration camps were pro- 
vided with special attention to the routes 
followed. Work on families was done with a 
staff different from that of the shelters for 
single men and boys, and it is clear that 
efforts were made to understand rather than 


to rebuke people who might become a vai 
able part of the community. A ‘‘ wanda 
year,” it is noted, enlarges the understandiil 
of the young. The illustrations, graphs 4 

maps are interesting. We cannot say th 

the authors write well, but they evideng 
know all about the subject and their book 

supported everywhere by references to author@ 
ties and concluded by a formidable bibli 
graphy. q 


Sectarian History. By G. G. Coultog 
(Taunton: The Wessex Press), q 


THIS book, frankly controversial, is beyomm 
our scope, but we may bring it to om 
readers’ notice on the ground that it ill” 
trates, as so much of Dr. Coulton’s wo 
does, the importance of close adherence (m 
records in the writing of ecclesiastical hig 
tory, and the perils attending generalisations 
from only partly known, or partly considered 
facts. Some of the concrete examples givem 
here of learned misapprehensions are aston 
ishing; not a little depressing, too, is 
evidence of parti pris as still all too domi 
nating a factor in the historian’s conceptigm 
of his work. In the interpretation of record 
no doubt each side in religious controvermmm 
may not unjustly accuse the other of it; Dum 
so far as knowledge and direct use of sourtem 
material goes, we should hope this ancien 
form of error must be drawing near its ent 
To the erection of this better and mommy 
rigorous idea] Dr. Coulton has been a prim 
cipal, if somewhat combative, contributor. @ 


Norices to 


We beg leave to state that we do not undeml 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


APPROVED Se ” are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infomg 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a guery, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact h 
the numbers of the series volume and 


at which the contribution in question is to™ 
found. 4 
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